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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SCOPE 


The Problem 

This study was made to provide an evaluation of the 
Naval School, Instructors, Class Cel, conducted by the Serve 
ice School Command at the Naval Training Center in San Diego, 
California. The objectives of the school were reviewed, and 
eriteria which would be useful in measuring the degree of 
fulfilliment of these objectives were investigated and de- 
termined. A survey was then undertaken to discover how 
well the Instructor School attained these objectives. 


Need for the Study 

As of October 31, 1948, there were some 60,000 offi+- 
cers and men in formal training at shore based schoois.? 
At that time, it was considered that the quality of instruc- 
tion at these schools had deteriorated to an alarming low. 
schools was necessary as the first step in alleviating this 
situation, 

Since their inception in January of 1949, no evaluation, 
up to this time, has been attempted of the instructor schools, 
A total of 2480 offleere and enlisted men have been graduated 
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2 
from the San Diego school. It was believed that enough 
time had @¢lapsed to provide a significant measure of the 
effectiveness of the Navy program of instructor training, 
Valid date was required which might be used in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel for the preparation and revision of in- 
structor training curricula and materials. In addition, e 
group of criteria which could show some usefulness and vae 
lidity could be employed in the evaluation of other instruc- 
tor training programs throughout the Navy. 


Four separate courses of instruction are offered at 
the San Diego school, The basic "A" course is for officers 
and enlisted men who will be ordered to instructor duty at 
enlisted service schools and recruit trainirig commands, — 
This course is of four weeks duration and is a prerequisite 
for 211 personnel assigned to instructor duty in service 
schools umiler the cognizance of the Bureau of Naval Person= 
nel, The “B course is @ special course designed for enlisted 
personnel who will be ordered to N.R.0.T.¢. units. This 
course, four weeks in length, is conducted twice yearly. 
The "C course is a two-week shipboard training course for 
selected officers and enlisted men of the forces afloat and 
fleet activities. The fourth course offered, the "D course, 
is of two weeke duration for officere and enlisted men of 
the Naval Reserve. 
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This study was focused on the *A” course. This is the 
basic course, accounting for more than half of the graduates 
of the entire school, Of the 2450 graduates of the San 
Diego school, 10135 were graduated from this course, In 
addition, these graduates were readily available within the 
continental limits of the United States for questioning, 
observing, and evaluating. Graduates from the other courses 
were widely scattered, some actually in instructing billets, 
others not, The difficulties of obtaining a representative 
Sampling from these graduates would have been practically 
insurmountable. 


The objectives of the school to be evaluated were de~ 
termined from the curriculum prepared by the Curriculum and 
Instructor Training Section of the Bureau of Naval Person< 
nel, Although experience and changing conditions dictate 
periodic revisions in the curriculum by this Section in 
eooperation with the instructing staffs at the schools, the 
Objectives of the course have remained unchanged, Examina- 
tion of current literature and personal interview with cl- 
Vilian educators and naval officers familiar with the Navy 
training program were the primary chamels for developing 
the criteria used. The measurement of the attainment of 
the stated objectives was obtained in several ways. Ques+ 
tionnaires were delivered to graduates of the San Diego 
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sehool who were occupying instructor billets at service 
Schools. Wavy schools at Treasure Island, San Francisco, 

and at San Diego were visited to obtain data on graduate 
instructors in their actual performance of instructing duties, 
A visit was Glso made to the Naval School, Instructors, 

Class C-l, at San Diego for consultation with the adminis- 
trative officials and for observation of instruction at the 
school, 


Definitions 

Officers is used to include all commissioned officers 
of the Navy, 
ss Bisted men, used interchangeably with men, ineludes 
ail non-comiissioned personnel of the Navy. The chain of 
advancenent in the enlisted structure is as follows: sea 
man recruit, seaman apprentice, seaman, petty officer third 
class, petty officer second class, petty officer first class, 
and chief petty officer. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel, short title, Burers, 
is one of the major executive divisions of the Navy Depart= 
ment. The training responsibility delegated to this bureau 
ie defined in Navy regulations as recruit, paste, technical 
training and education of all personnel of the Navy includ- 
ing the Naval Reserve and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train= 
ing Corps, as individuals, except such types of training as 
are assigned to other bureaus, offices, or comands, These 
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5 
exceptions are aviation training and professional education 
and training ef modical persomei, 

Recruit training is the first step in the transition 
from civilian life to military life, It consists of a four~ 
teen week training period in which the reeruit is indoctrine 
ated in the ‘why's” of the Navy's customs, courtesies, and 
Giscipline, An umferstemding of the importance of teamwork, 
his status in and importance to the Navy, the opportunity 
offered for a career in the Navy, and an appreciation of 
the American way of life and the Navy's place in our democ- 
racy are developed in the recruit during this training. 

He is also classified according to his educational capabil+ 
ities and background so that he may be channeled toward the 
field of vocational work for which he io deemed most fitted, 

Service schools are planned, administered, and supported 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel for the purpose of provid- 
ing training for enlisted personnel at successively higher 
levels. 

Class "A schools are designed to provide training 
for advancement to petty officer third and second class, 

Class “B" schools provide more advanced formal train- 
ing in technical qualifications required for advancement 
to petty officer first class and chief petty officer, 

Clase "“C" schools provide specialized formal training 
in @ particular job qualification or skill which is closely 
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related to the man's rating. This type echool is divided 
into class “Cl”, located in naval establishuents, and class 
"Gea", located in civilian industrial plants. 

Naval Reserve Offivers' Trainin: Corps unite are at 
present located at fiftyetwo different colleges and univer~ 
sliles throughout the United States, They are administered 
by Navy Captains or Marine Corps Colonels, ami are staffed 
by officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Maxine Corps. 
In addition to the subjects ordinarily required for a bac- 
caiauveate or higher degree, these NROTC students must taxe 
courses in subjects that will materialiy aid them in perform- 
ing duties es officers. It is contemplated that in the 
futuwe approximately one half of the Line officers of the 
Navy will be graduates of NROTC units. 
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CHAPTER IT 


NAVAL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


Mission of Naval Lraining 

The policy of the United States Navy has been sumariced 
ac follows:+ ‘To maintain the Navy as a highly integrated 
entity in sufficient strength on the sea, below the sea, and 
in the air to protect the United States ard all its posses 
sions against all enemies. In order to accomplish these 
objectives, modexn warships and aircraft have been developed. 
Keeping pace with the great strides that have been made in 
modern science are the elaborate mechanical and electronic 
devices in use throughout the Navy, To make the most effeo- 
tive use of this myriad of complicated machinery requires 
highly trained personnel. It is the duty of the Navy's 
Training Establishment to train personnel so that maximum 
efficiency 1s attained in the employment of naval material. 

The Navy realizes the importance of good instruction, 
It is considered allied to good leadership, Not only does 
the responsibility for instruction rest on those assigned 
to training billets, but 1t also rests on all commissioned 
and petty officers. Navy regulations® specify the respon 
sibilities for training assigned to watch and division 
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officers, Article 1005 states, "He shall instruct them 
(all persons on watch under him) ac may be necessary in the 
performance of their duties. This article applies to any 
officers or potty officers on watch. I¢ gives them, there- 
fore, a training responsibility closely approximating that 
of the division officer and his subordinates. Article 1008, 
states the responsibilities of the division officer tn the 
matter of training ac follows: He shall train his subor~ 
dinates in their own duties and in duties to which they 
may succeed, and shall encourage them to qualify for advance} 
ment and to improve their education,” 

| In fact, the Navy considers instructing ability so ime 
portant for its petty officers that it has been included 
among the military requirements for all enlisted personnel, 
The specific requirements concerning instructing ability 
as & factor for advancement in rating are as follows:* 
- Instruct personnel using on-the-job training methods, 

Prepare for and comiuct group instruction, adapting 
and using available lesson plans, training alds, or 
equipment. | 

Plan and conduct Grill, way denry-an paler 


own rating. 
Prepare written outlines for own use of the following 


types: Information Sheets _-enoengerdypeue amen 
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understanding); Job Sheets (outlining step«by-step 
procedure for specific Job or operation); Lesson Plans 
{over-all outline prepared as a guide for own use in 
conducting instruction). 

Measure trainee's progress and proficiency by means 
of performance tests, written tests, or oral questions 
of own composition. 

Prepare a list of kmowledges and skille required by 
personnel in own rating. 


Development of Navy Instructor Progran 

Prior to the last world war, the primary emphasis was 
placed on training naval personnel on board navy vessels. 
The Commanding Officer was given over-all responsibility 
for the development of all personnel under his command. 

At the time, this was not considered too great a task, By 
the time a naval officer reached a position of such respon- 
sibility and trust, he usually had had actual experience 
in every department aboard ship. He was familiar with every 
piece of machinery employed throughout the ship. He was 
able to evaluate their capabilities and performance through 
his owm intimate imowledge of each individual machine. 

With the edvent of World war II, however, the intricate 
designs and the involved operation of new machinery required 
& shift to specialised training, No one man possibly could 
be expected to have first-hand imowledge of all modern equip- 
ment required aboard naval vessels and aircraft. Decentral- 
ization became mandatory. The Commanding Officer was required 
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to place more dependence upon subordinates who had received 
spectalived training. This fact entalied the probiem of 
insuring adequate training fcr large numbers of men in as 
short a time as possible. War experience soon showed that 
individuals could best gain, in the shortest possible time, 
the achievements in basic skills required in the complex 
operations of the Navy through fcrmal schooling. This 
eoneert then posed the problem of providing these schools 
with competent instructors. Of the 5108 instructors located 
at 166 naval training sctivities in 1944, very few had pre- 
vious teaching experience. With these figures as a criterion, 
the Navy considered it most advisable to establish schools 
for instructors. : 
set up by the Army at Fort Knox, Kentucky, headquarters of 
the Armored Force Coumand.® started in 1941 as & program 
for training instructors for the Armored schools, this in- © 
Poyklund, now President of Stout Institute. He was assioted 
by a staff of civilian training specialists from various 
colleges, high schools, vocational schools, and industrial 
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training programs. This program had a strong effect on 
future Armed Forces instructor training programs. 

in July of 1945 the Nevy inesugurated its instructor 
treining program by ordering a training officer to Bainbridge 
for duty at the Service School Comuand. His mission was 
to build up shops, laboratories, and classrooms and to ime- 
prove instruction at the schools then in existence. He was 
goon joined by five additional officers who immediately set 
to work as a team in putting into effective use the Class 
A currieula prepared by the Curriculum Unit of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, The problems met by this group were 
many and complex. ‘There was a decided shortage of tralning 
equipment, most of it being needed for instruction deemed 
more critical aboard ships. Another problem was to initiate 
and develop textbooks, training aids, lesson plans, and 
tests which could be effectively used with the available 
facilities. The third, and perhaps most far-reaching, prob- 
lem was to prove to the Navy as a whole that the training 
of instructors was a necessery step in the training program 
of the entire Navy. | 
| After six weeks, the progress at Bainbridge seemed 
eonvinecing enough to allow the expansion of instructor train- 
ing to other training centers. ‘The original team of inssruc- 
‘tor training officers had acquired valuable experience in 
this field and wore sent to training centers at Great Lakes, 
San Diego, Farragut, and Sampson to establish instructor 
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12 
training programs. As the effectiveness of these carly 
programs became more apparent, similar instructor training 
programs were inaugurated in practically every type of naval 
trainings. 

By the end of World War IT in 1945, there were three 
major instructor training schools in operation in the Navy. 
The Director of Training in every Naval District had on 
his staff an instructor training officer, shipboard train- 
ing programs hed the services of instructor trainers, and 
many other special types of instructor training had been 
established, Much of the credit for this notable advancement 
gince early 1943 was due Captain A, John Bertiy, U.35.M.R., 
now Dean of the School of Education at Stanford University, 
and his many associates in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
who were the true pioneers of Navy instructor training. 

Pollowing the war, reorganization took place at an 
alarming rate. Wo instructor training schools were provided 
for, and the instructor training officers, being civilian 
@ducators, were demobilized, The Instructor Training Unit 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, which had been established 
in September of 1943, wan retained, This Unit was staffed 
with civilians who had served as instructor trainers during 
the war, The main responsibility of the unit was to assist 
naval instructors to: 
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13 
1. Orient themselves to the job of instructing, 
2. Interpret standard curricula in terms of availe 
able equipment and other local conditions and 
to help put these curricula into operation. 


3. Develop effective teaching methods appropriate 
to the subject being taught. 


4, Obtain the fullest utilisation of available 
equipment. 

5. Develop shops and laboratories and 
po garner work stations, in order 

ght perform practical jobs under instruction, 


6. instruction sheets to trainees 
in performance of pract jobs, 

7+ Prepare instructional materials such as course 
outlines and lesson plana to improve instruc- 


* 


8. Seve) the 
an Rareico ceevanriane teste sar uenwer of instruc- 


9. manuais for naval instructors on how 
—ay 


During demobilization after World War Il, the shortage 
of personnel aboard active naval vessels was so acute that 
‘dt was considered necessary to drastically curtail the num- 
ber of men in BuPers schools ashore, This resulted in a 
shortening of school terms, elimination of much material 
fron the curriculum, and the decomuissioning of all instrue- 
tor training schools, 
ss During the period from 1946 through 1945, 4¢ became 
evident that the quality of instruction 4n BuPers schools 
had deteriorated to a low point and could not be brought 
back to its former level without special training for the 
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instructors, As & consequence, in Januery of 1949, two 
structor training schools were officially re-established. 
One school was lecated in Norfolk, Virginia end the other 
in San Diego, California. 


Basic “A” Course at Sn Diego* 

The original curriculum for the Instructor Training 
School was designed for a four-week term, five days a week, 
six pertods per day, for a total of one hundred twenty peri- 
ods. The activities for these periods were grouped as 
follows: 

1. Thirty-seven perlods of instructional procedures. 

2, Thirty-three preparation periods. 

3. Thirty practice teaching and evaluation pertods, 

%, Fourteen periods of review and test, 

5. Six periods of field trips to observe instruction, 

The first tople under instructional procedures consisted 
of two periods of introduction to the course. The important 
points covered in these introductory lectures were the tm- 
portance of training in the Navy, the importance of quali- 
fied instructors, the content of the course, and the conduct 
Of the course. the next topic also consisted of two periods 
of instruction on the factors of gene The students 
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15 
were informed of the factors that promote learning aid those 
that hinder learning, After a thorough classroom discur- 
Sion in which &11 students took am active part, a prepare 
tion period was used to enable students to prepare five« 
minute talks on this topic to be presented to the class. 


- Hew to study was then presented, covering eriteria for proper 


etudy conditions and for the development of effective study 
habits. ‘The objectives of topic four were to acquaint student- 
instructors with the purpose and value of lesson plans, to 
@equaint them with aceeptable forms of lesson plans, to 
@evelop an understanding of the use of a properly written 
lesson plan, and to develop skill in writing lesson titles 
end objectives. Upon completion of this topic, another 
preparation period was used to write titles and objectives, 
emphasis being placed on material which could be used in 
later practice teaching sessions. The two periods spent on 
instructional analysis were devoted to the purpose and value 
of instructional analysis, the course of study outline, iden- 
tification and listing of essential elements in a rating, 
the recognition of essential information for course selec- 
tion, definition of job analysis, elements in a job or project 
amelysis, the technique of listing operating steps, and the 
adyanteges of making a job analysis. Training aids was the 
next topic of the basic course. This consisted of the impor- 
tance, types, end procurement of training aids; selection 
and preparation; the importance of selecting the right aid 
for use at the right time; reasons for evaluating each aid 
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16 
before 16 1s used; the Importance of good utilization pres. 
vices; the value of preparation; the different types of 
projection equipment end the operational features of each; 
the importance of good prejecticn and arrangement of screen, 
Speakers, ete.; projector allowance and methods of procurma= 
ment; demonstration of training alds designed and produced 
by other Navy instructors; evaluation of own course of ine 
struction and suggestions as to where simple training aids 
would help clarify learning concepts; criteria for planning 
anc designing simple aids, Four perlods were spent on this 
topic. Following this, five periods were spent on methods 
of instruction. The first two periods were employed in 
defining the various methods of instruction, a detailed 
discussion of the lecture method, the technique of oral 
uping a combination of methods. The last three periods 
on this tople covered the preparation and use of the demon<- 
The planning of Instruction was alloted six periods to cover 
the following material: the processes and value of material 
of introduction; the content and technique of presentation; 
the purpose, use, and methods of applying what has been 
learned; a discussion of summarizing and reviewing techni- 
ques; and the purpose and techniques of making assignments. 
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Shop plamnincs and management was devoted to the character 
istics of a good training room, organization for effective 
training and maintenance, and organization for safety. The 
next topic was concerned with the probiems and techniques 
ef administrative and ciassroom scheduling. Follewing this 
was the topic acquainting the students with the purpose and 
types of evaluations of teaching techniques, devices used 
in making such evaluations, the methods of using these de- 
vices, and the factors to be considered in making evaluations 
ef teaching techniques. The definitions, types, and general 
considerations to be aware of in the employment of ‘nstruc- 
tion sheets were discussed in one period. The next three 
periods were used in discussing the characteristics, prep- 
aration of, and utilization of information sheets, job sheets, 
and assignment sheets. The first period of the five assigned 
te testing techniques had the following objectives: to 
introduce the subject of educational evaluation and measure- 
ment, to stimulate thinking on the reasons for and impor~ 
tance of testing, to develop an understanding of the various 
testing techniques and types of tests with emphasis on their 
applicability to Naval training, to develop an understand- 
Ang of the criteria for good testing as a basis on which 
may be developed skill in preparing sound tests. The four 
remaining periods of this topic were concerned with the 
construction, formulation of questions, and application of 
scoring keys for the essay type achievement test, the objective 


13 
types achievement tests, the performance test, and the idene 
tification test, The final two perlods of instructional 
procedures were devoted to the purpose, types, ani construce 
tion of scoring keys; and the use and techniques of intere 
preting test scores as the means for evaluating the effece 
tiveness of inctruction and the students' mastery of the 
material, 

The preparation perlods followed lectures and disous- 
sions in order to give the trainees imuediate opportunity 
to apply the principles, methods, end techniques of instruc- 

The student-instructors were also given mumerous oppor. 
tunities to present material to the class. These included 
shore talke on the factors of learning, deseription and 
denons tration of iret aids of ante own 

It 4s to be noted thet the basic elements of the cur 
riculum and the time devoted to each, as enumerated, wexe 
ited from the original curriculum, with the passage of 
tame and the first-hand experience gained in the actual 
employment of this curriculum, severnml factors have been 
changed, These changes have been the joint responsibility 
of te Snstruntor Sokoal Unis, Bucwey of Navel, Revowmedy 
and the staff of the Instructor School at San Diego. 
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Qbjectives of School and 
The steps in making an evaluation are summarized as 


follows: 
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Define the dhdnarives. 

Use evaluation instruments and techniques to de-~ 
termine the status and the change in status of 
the subject to be evaluated. 

interpret the findings. 

Make recomendations for improvement. 


Tne objectives of the basic A course at the Instructor 
Sehool ave set forth as follows: 


ds 
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3. 


Gain @ realization and appreciation of the impor- 
tant place of qualified instructors in the Navy 
training program. 

Improve Navy instruction through the proper util- 
ization of effective teaching techniques. 

Develop instructors having the highest possible 
degree of knowledge and skill in the training of 


Navy pauenne, 
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ia stigctiag erviteria with which, @¢ measure the degree 
Gi SGteiauent of Unese objectives, pergonal opinions of 
neval officers and civilian educators familar with the 
naval tvaining establismment were Solicited. In addition, 
ressarch was conducted in current literature, This latter 
method did not prove too beneficial, since it was mostiy 
concerned with evaluation of teachers with emphasis on the 
@ducational implications. The naval school, however, is 
primarily concermed wlth vrainings 

the fivst criterion selevted was instructor improve- 
ment. In a survey covering several studies over a period — 
of many years, Movris* found that teacher competence could 
be adequately measured by supervisors’ ratings 4¢ they cove 
ered a long enough period of time and enough observations. 
Pupil gain was detemained to be limited to what the teacher 
Wes actually attempting to accomplish at the time. This 
imitation does not appear to affect the usefulness of this 
method at a navy School, gince the primary objective at the 
School is to teach @ specific okill or upade. 
the student-instructors to become able and enthusiastic _ 
naval instructors. . 
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aiM URLDG oPilerion waa Gurpy~over, how Gany of Ghee 
COCHRILQUeE Umi ideas Wweughtl Gt the cusieuctor Schoo. wore 
aclUaiiy empioyed oy the graduates in theiz instructing 
biiiets. in interpreting the results of this measurement, 
two factors would Hays Jo be Gaken into consideration: was 
the iack of carry-over @ vegult of deficlencies at the In- 
structoy School, on was Lt caused by conditions and attitudes 
ae the service schools, 

Fox, Bish, and Ruiner’ state that investigation of 
what happens to students after they leave school la relia- 
tion to theiy training in the school is an exeelient method 
of determining teacher effectiveness. They preseed to give 
two methods which may be employed in euch an investigation: 
Le Questionnaires sent to graduates in which they 
all their existing jov situations. 

«By «Questionnaires to employers in which they may eval~ 
Gx uate the school training received by the employees 
» * im light of their job performance. 

- €he fourth criterion used wae e similar evaluation by 
the graduates of the Instructor Scheol amd by their comaand- 
@t the San Diego school, 
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CHAPTER ILL 


MEASUREMENTS OF CRITERIA ATTAINMENT 


Navy eervice schools at Treasure Island, San Francisco 
emi San Diego were visited in compiling the data required, 
In addition, a vieit was made to the Recrult Training Con- 
mand in San Diego. In order to measure instructow improve- 
ment, 1% was originally intended to compare superviscrs' 
watings of instructors who were graduates of the San Diego 
Instructor School with those of non~graduates, This was 
possible in only one of the schools visited, The others 
wore staffed almost entirely by graduates of the instructor 
school; thus no comparison was possible between these in- 
structors and non-graduates, in this Givuation, a search 
of the files was conducted. Supervisors! retings of ine 
structors wore found in some cases covering the instructing 
experiences of graduates prior to and after their attendance 
at the instructor school, This allowed a measure of instruc- 
tor improvenent vy comparison of ratings before and after 
graduation, At one school neither method was applicable, 
flere 1% was necessary to measure inotructor improvement by 
comparing grades of student classes taught by graduates with 
those taught by non-graduates. — 

* "povher method contemplated fer méesuring tnatrucker 
‘provement was the use of student evaluations of the 
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instructors, This would enable a comparison to be made 
between the ratings of graduates and those of non- 
graduetes. Again this was found possible in only one of 
the sehools for the same reason as mentioned under super< 
visors' ratings. 

A graduate questionnaire for instructors who had come 
pleted the course at the San Diego Instructor School was 
devised, (Appendix A), and delivered in person to the 
seheols involved in the study. From this questionnaire, 
data was collected to measure the attainment of other erl- 


ae tut seveien eahocis Hatbed a sinel or Maisie dee 
structors were evaluated by their supervisors both before 
and after their attendance at the instructor school, The 
results of these evaluations are tabulated in Table I. 
Of the total mmber evaluated, twenty-five showed improvement 
after completing the instructor course, five showed no im 
provement, and none showed negative improvement. Of those 
rated initially as “unsatisfactory”, two improved to “exe 
¢elient , five to “good , and three to “average”. Of those 
rated as — “average”, two improved to excellent”, seven to 
“good”, and three remained as average”. Of those rated 
ms “good”, six improved to “excellent”, and two remained 
ag “good , All ratings were gathered from supervisor 
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evaluation sheets, completed by officers stationed at the 
respective schools. The evaluations used were those of 
instructors who had taught a suffielent length of time at 
the same school prior to and after attending instructor 
echool to enable the evaluator to make significant compart- 


No. before Wo. after Mumber Number Number 
Rating Instructor Instructor Improved Same Negative 
Schoo Improved 


1 School 
Excellent a) 10 re) a) i) 
ae eS ee ee 
Unsat. I o 10 0 Q 
Totals 30 30 25 5 0 


At the service school where instructor improvement. 
was measured by comparison among graduates and non-graduates, 
@ total of fifty-three instructors was rated, eighteen of 
whom were graduates of instructor school. This school was 
Givided into divisions or sections. The instructors of each 
division taught subjects of about equal difficulty from the 
Students! point of view, ond were evaluated by the same 
supervisors, The vaniings of the graduate within each di- 
vision, as computed from supervisors' rating sheets, are 
shown in Table II. 
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TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF GRADUATE WITH NON-GRADUATE INSTRUCTORS 


eK 
Second iB ; 3,558,9,and 12 
pourth 6 5 5, °3e and 6 
rirth 3 2 1 and 3 

Totals 53 18 


Instructor growth as measured by students’ grades at 
the fourth school is shown in Tabie IiI. Ali four instruc- 
tors taught at the same school prior to and after attending 
ainstructor school. As seen in the table, the grades of 
three classes of students showed improvement, One class 
Showed negative improvement. The instructors did not teach 
the same students after graduating from instructor school. 
However, all students at this service school were, and still 
are, selected according to Bureau of Naval Personnel stand- 
ards, 

In another study at this same school, the grades of 
four classes taught by graduates of the instructor school 
were compared with the grades of another class taught at 
the same time by a non-graduate. The average of the latter 
class was 96,40 as compared with the averages of 87.79, 
91.00, 89.47, and 90.58 of the graduate instructors’ classes. 


TABIE ITT 
STUDENT GROWTH 


Class Average Class Average 
Qraduate Prior to Attend- After Attend- Class Average 
Instructor ing Instructor ing Instructor Gain 
School Sehool 


A 83.2 86.6 h, 
‘peek: abelian 
D 85.27 87.49 2.22 


Ratings by students of thirty-five non-graduate instruc- 
tors and fifteen graduate instructors were obtained at one 
service school, Individual evaluation sheets from 836 atu- 
dents were examined. The results of these evaluations are 
tabulated in Table IV. These ratings are again listed by 
divisions since the students in each division were taught 
by the same instructors; 1.@, students in division one were 


taught only by instructors from the same division, 
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Graduate questionmeatires were answered by 132 graduates 
of the San Diego School, One question asked was “when you 
were graduated from the school were the methods, thoughts, 
and techniques taught and the importance of your future role 
ao an instructor so instilled in you that you were anxious 
to give them an immediate and full trdal?", Of the 132 
graduates ancwering, 339 of them replied ‘Yes, 10% answered 
“Somewhat", and a total of two men anawered “No , One man 
answering in the negative gave as his reason, As an ord- 
henceman out of my profession, I would need time to study 
technical ordnance in refresher course, ‘he other ansyere 
ing in the negative commented as follows, “Two years as 
Anstructor prior to attending 'IT' school had dulled the 
first fresh enthusiasm and desire to rush into a teaching 
situation," 

Some comments most representative of those men answer- 
ing in the affirmative are quoted below: 

prior to. attending the 8 Shoei, wor sucious tovery” 

some teensh, teshadente taught. | 
Object of 'IT' School was to teach me how to 


teach o what I lmow about through 
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Good quartermasters are essential to the safety 
of @ Ship, @ g00d instructor is essential to make 

good quartermasters<-this school shows the way. 

A measure of carry-over was obtained by use of the 
section in the graduate questionnaire which was headed “Your 
actual use of methods and ideas in present biliet", The 
results of this question are shown in Table V. The reason 
given by 211 instructors of the fifty-seven percent who 
seid they did not use the techniques taught in “Shop planning 
and menegement” was the subject in question was not appli-+ 
eable at the school where they were instructing. The pro- 
eedures at 11 four schools visited consisted almost entirely 
of classroom lectures and demonstrations, The same reason 
was given by all of the thirty-five percent who did not use 
"Seheduling techniques" ea taught at the instructor school, 
A separate board at each of the schools did all the sched+ 
uling for the entire school, “Not applicable’ was again 
the reason given by the twenty-two percent of instructors 
who had never used the techniques of “Instruction sheets. 
The items in Table V aré lettered to correspond with the 
items of the questionnaire in Appendix A, 
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ACTUAL USE OF INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL METHODS 
AND TECHNIQUES BY GRADUATES 


é Percent Using Percent Us Percent Us 
| item ilo, Almost Always patie Not At rv hy 
Se 85 15 0 
b. ri 20 5 
d, 1 33 9 
eee 
i. = 2 ST 
ik, 33 ha 3 
he 7 31 22 
Re = 25 3 
Te i ot 2 
oO. 59 3 12 


Question number two of the graduate questionnaire was 
employed to poll the graduates on what they thought of the 
curriculum in use at the instructor school, Resulte are 
shown in Table VI. It can be seen from the table that low 
points are reached on items o, f, 1, j, and p. In item c, 
"How to study", a total of thirty-four percent of the gradu- 
ates indicated that it was of little or no value to them, 
The reasons given were varied, the most representative ones 
being: "Already imew how to study before attending Gl 
school", and Did not understand the subject and not enough 
time was given to it to clear up the hazy pointe”. Anewers 


30 
to item f, “Training Aids , indicated that twenty percent 
of the graduates were dissatisfied with that subject. The 
principal criticism was that it was poorly presented and 
“nob enough time was spent on it. Sixty-five percent of 
the graduates “Little om “No to item i, “Shop planning 
ami management’. The main reasons given for this negative 
restult were “It was not applicable to the type of instructe 
ing I was doing", and It was not especially well presented”, 
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Answers to item j showed thirty«seven percent whe received 
little or no value from ‘Scheduling techniques”, The prin«- 
cipsl reason given here by most of this ereup was that ached- 
uling was already accomplished by the school from which they 
hed com, Answers to item p, "Meld trips’, was thought by 


« gixty-ote percent of the men questioned to be of negligible 


value, The explenations for thin large percentage ware that 
the men did not lear enough from the trips, the instruction 
in the classes visited was not good, and the traps were too 
few and too short. 

fable VI also presents the opinions of the graduate 
instructors concerning the time spent on each phase of the 
Instructor School curriculum. The subjects on which it 
was thought too much time was spent weve item 1, with thirty- 
four percent indicating such thought, and item p, with twenty- 
five percent making such choice, Items ¢, @,; £5 Ms, 0, and 
bp were thought to have been given in too short a tim. 
These results were somewhat related to those discussed under 
"Value to you", Comments indicated there that items c, f, 
had been spent on them. On the other hand, comments on 
item 4 indicated that this subject was Just not applicable; 
therefore thirty-four percent of the graduates polled thought 
too much time had been spent on it. 
information as to what was the Instructor School's most 


ee 
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important ¢gontribubion to the graduates, Three significant 
answers were given. The contribution suggested by thirty~ 
tuo percent of the graduates was the abiiaty to plan and 
prepare an orderly and interesting lesson, The next in 
importance was @ new-found confidence in their ability to 
stand before a group and deliver a wellepresented taik. 
Twenty percent called this the major contribution, Bigh- 
teen percent steted thet a Imowledge of the techniques and 
methods of instruction was the most important contribution 
made to them. The opinions of the remaining thirty percent 
were distributed over severgl of the specific subjects 
taught at the school, 

in the isst part of the questionnaire, graduate instruc- 
ters were asked to comment on their tour of duty at the San 
Diege Instructor School. Of those commenting, one hundred 
of the greatest value to them in their instructing billets. 
Thirty percent indicated that they believed the course should 
be lengthened, and twenty-five percent recommended that 211 
service school supervisors and administrators should attend, 
own personal instructing techniques hed improved as a re 
sult of their having attended instructor school. Some of 


ms additional knowledge greatiy improved 
my instructing ability. 


*/ wry A> < rr try mee, er BUTS 


It taught me how to make my job more effece 
tive for myself and the students. 


After finishing achool, I became Comp 
Commander for a recruit company and ended up with 
mts. 

It improved my methods to instruct recruits. 

A final measure of this criterion was determined from 
the comments of service school administrators. One Navy 
captain, the commanding officer of a large technical echool, 
was interviewed personally. He strongly recommended the 
Sen Diego Instructor School, stating that the caliber of 
the instructors ordered to his comnand for duty had shown 
@ marked increase in recent months. He attributed this to 
the fact that these men were now required to complete the 
basic course at the instructor school prior to reporting 
to him for duty. At another school, the following quota- 
tions were taken from a@ report published yearly covering 
the important events occurring during the past year: 


Revised training aids developed from ideas 
of the instructors have been placed in use with 
highly satisfactory It 


partment nial weataas nt on a inoofar = 
pendtie <A goat, Gath a centie 45 due i6ek 
the use of ¢ aids as an integral part of 
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All lesson plans covering 
this school) are in the process 
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¢; “A131 dise .pline and elassroom attention 
of all. pacer How ma, has greatly inproved over pré« 
vious monthe. This improvenent is due in a large 
part to the combined facts that all lesson plans 
have been revised and all,...inetwuctors have now 
satisfactorily completed a course of instruction 
at the G-l Instructor School, 


411 leesen plans covering lectures atsesss 
have been revised and designed on the principles 
Of lesson plarming as ews rl by the Instruc- 
tor Sehool, Class C-1, The new lesson plans are 
now in uze and have proven more effective, having 
attained a monthly teaching average of 3.072, @ 
gain of .125 over the previous month, 


An administrater at another service school visited had 
the following to say concerning the San Diego Instructor 
Sehool: 


The instructor course at 4.T.C, ie most def- 

waren an weve Se to the attention of 
ns true tors tors of learning 
otherwise never fully appreciate or a eterna 
The effectiveness of the course, as the effective- 
ness of any course is in large measure a function 
of the receptiveness of pg oye Those 
-. anstructors who desired to get the most from the 

| course Obviously did--to their own and their stu- 
dents' advantage. Some are even concerned with 
the factor of sommnties~chelee of words~a probien 


ong reco but never before adequately 

with. Others are busiiy engaged improving our 
own course in altering apo of presentation, 
methods of presentation, troducing new home~ 
made training aide, One group has even launched 
a program of we eaegente ars & student 


long-range 
manual, consisting of in 
sheets, assignment sheets, and quedtionnaires, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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ane Objectives of the basic A course at the Instructor 
School, Class G+1, at San Diego were set forth as follows:* 
1. Gain @ realization and appreciation of the lupor+ 
tant place of qualified instructors in the Navy 
training program. 
2. Improve Navy instruction through the proper uti- 
lization of effective teaching techniques. 
3. Develop instructors having the highest possible 
degree of imowledge and skill in the training of — 
Navy personnel. 


Measurement of Attainment of Objectives 
1. The initial criterion used for the measurement of 

the fulfillment of the stated objectives was Instructor 

improvement. Supervisors’ ratings, students' ratings, and 

student growth were employed with the following results: 

a. Prior to their attending the Instructor Sehool, 
thirty instructors at once service school 
were rated by their supervisors, After having 

; completed the course, they were rated again 
ere eR ARLE ALLEL SAC ROSEN CN CAAA beet ete Non ene ae Nett LAETOLI 
1. Supra, p. 19. , 
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oy Supervisors at the saue scheol. Twenty= 
five of these petty~officers were rated as 
markedly improved, and the remaining five 
were raved ag unchanged. 

AG another service achool, fifty-three instruce 
tors, Of whom eighteen were graduates of ine 
Sstructor trelnaing, were rated by supervisors. 
From these ratings a couparigon of inatruc- 
tors was wade by ranking. Graduates of the 
Instruetor School were ranked first in two 
divisions and last in five with the remainder 
being distributed throughout the rankings. 

In comparing the average grades of four classes 
taught by instructors after they had completed 
instructor training with the grades of classes 
taught by the same instructors before they had 
attended instructor school, three of the four 
showed a significant gain and one showed a 
Gecrease. At the same school, the average 
grade of a class taught by a non-graduate in- 
structor was found to be lower than the average 
evades of four other classes taught by grad~- 
In comparing students’ ratings of instructors, 
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Seven graduates and twenty-three non-—graduates 
were rated good’, four graduates and elgnt 
non-graduates were vated “average”, and one 
evuduate and one non-graduate were rated 
"S008 « 

The evidence presented would appear to indicate that 
the over-all teaching ability of Navy instructors was ine 
proved ty theixs actendance et the Gan Diego Instructor School. 
It seems as though the wost significant results can be obe 
tained by supervisors' ratings of instructors prior to and 
after their attendance at the Instructor School, and by 
comparisons of student growth. Comparing eupervisors' rate 
ings of graduates with those of non-graduates did not seen 
to offer significant results. I¢ is feit that age, exper- 
lence on the job, subject being taught, and other factors 
gontvibute greatly to @ measurement of over-all teaching 
effectiveness, It is difficult to separately evaluate each 
factor, Comparison, then, of instructors does not appear 
to be a favorable uethod of measuring improvement in instrue- 
tion as a result of having had teacher training. 

_ @ The second criterion employed was motivation. The- 
attainment of this was measured by direct questionnaire 

to the instructors who had graduated from the Instructor 
Sehool as to whether they were motivated while at school, 
Of the 132 graduates queried, eighty-eight percent answered 
in the affirmative. This figure appears quite significant 


30) 

in measuring the degree of atltalmment of the Piret objective 
of the school. in order for one 6o be suceesueful at any task 
or job, he must have the désire to de the job to the best 

ef his ability. Instructing Im tne Navy is no exception, 

It seema logical, then, that the school entrusted with the 
responsibility of tumning out Navy instructors must instill 
‘an them this desire or ail else is wasted. Tt is felt that 
‘the criterion of wotivation 19 the most important of all, 
‘and precedes ail, ; 
“© 3, Zn measuring the degree to whieh the Ideas and teoh- 
‘niques taught at the Instructor Sehool were actually employed 
‘by graduates in theiy instructing billets, the items found 
least used were shop planning and management, scheduling 
‘$echniques, and instruction sheets. The most significant 
“peason given for these inadequacies was that they were not 
applicable at the service schools where the men were instruct- 
“ing. This does not appear to be any reflection on the In- 
‘structor School, since the service schools cither had no 
immediate use for the items, or individual instructors were 
“not required to employ these techniques, The high percent= 
“age of instructors actually using the remaining instructional 
AL Comments of graduate instructors and administrators 
were most significant in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
“San Diego Instructor School, Deficiencies in the curriculum 
were noted by graduates, Prom these couments it appears 
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that revisions and corrective actions are required in the 
following phases: how to study, training aids, shop piame 
ning and management, and field trips. The instruction in 
training aids ang field trips was considered by a iarge per~ 
centage of cracuates to have been inadequate. It ie apparent 
that more time ard planning are required in presenting the 
woes, techniques, and avallability of training aids at the 
Instructor School, In addition, increased wee of the aids 
in the everyday Instructing by the staff at the school seems 
to be required. Detter planning and administration of field 
trips appear to be needed. Selection of schools and classes 
to be visited should be such that the student-instrustora 
observe gocd teaching techniques and classroom procedures 
with a minimum of crowding and other dlatracting Jaconven- 
iences. | 

_ Graduate students! comments strongly indicated that 
their four-week course at the Instructor Training School 
was most instruuental in helping them votter perform their 
jobs as Navy instructors. Administrators at various serv- 
ice schools were highly appreciative of the effective train- 
ing received at the San Diego school by instructors under 
their command. It appears that the curriculum at the sehool, 
with few exceptions, is very well formulated and adminis- 
tered, and the stated objectives are being more than 
adequately attained. 
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Fields fcr Purtner Researc 

i. Zhe deveiopment of a standard evaluation form to 
be distributed to graduates of the instructor School after 
they have been on duty as instructors for a period of about 
Six months. This form would enable them to evaluate the 
instruction they had received in light of their later actual 
teaching experiences in the fieid. 

2. The development of an evaluation form for adminis- 
trateorms of service schoois with which to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the Instructor School in light of the actual 
joo performance of the graduates under their command. ‘These 
forms, used together, wouid afford &@ rumming and continuous 
measure of the effectiveness of instruction at the instructor 
School, 

3. A study to evaluate the course given at the Instruc- 
tor School for prospective N.X.U.T.C. Instructors. 
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